CIVILIZATION   AND   DISEASE

Illness not only creates suffering but is also an economic loss.
The sick man cannot work and therefore loses his wages. Illness
frequently disables a man permanently or for a long time. He be-
comes unemployable, and the result may be that a whole family
drops in the social scale. Thus illness generates poverty, which in
turn generates more illness. The economic hazards of sickness,
however, reach beyond the sick man and his immediate depend-
ents into society as a whole in that the latter is deprived of the
diseased citizen's labor power; temporarily or permanently. In ad-
dition, tens of thousands of individuals die in every country pre-
maturely, without necessity, from maladies that could have been
prevented or cured. Every such case of premature death is a capital
loss to the nation. Disease thus interferes directly with -the eco-
nomic life of society by destroying labor power and the means of
subsistence of individuals and groups. The loss is increased when
society has to provide funds to care for the victims of illness; a
large percentage of all relief money is spent for the support of peo-
ple who have become indigent as a result of illness.

Many diseases can be prevented and many can be cured. But
prevention and cure cost money. Society must provide a living
for physicians, public health officers, dentists, nurses, and other
medical personnel. All of these must be trained in costly institu-
tions and large sums of money must be expended on research to
increase the knowledge that permits them to act effectively. The
hospital, which is playing an increasingly important part in all
aspects of medical care, has also raised its costs considerably. Fi-
nally, medical supplies, such as drugs and appliances, are needed
in rapidly growing quantities.

Some medical care is obtainable collectively through public,
charitable, or philanthropic funds, but most of it must be
purchased by the individual, and usually at a time when he is finan-
cially handicapped by iUness. The risk of sickness, though unpre-
dictable for the individual, can be estimated accurately for large
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